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The  Wizard 

photo  by  Wayne  D*Arco 

He  is  the  wizard  strong 
and  bold. 

He  is  the  wizard  of  worlds 
untold. 

He  is  the  wizard  of 
fire  and  ice. 
He  is  the  wizard 
who  turns  men  to  mice. 

I  am  the  cat,  both 
warm  and  cold. 
I  am  the  cat  who  teases 
then  scolds. 

I  am  the  cat  that  knows 
sun  and  blizzard. 
I  am  the  cat 

that  belongs  to  the  wizard.  ^ 
Donna  Shadwick 
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VENGEANCE  AND  HONOR 
William  Keith  Kornegay 


The  night  was  cahn  and  quiet.  Smugglers'  night, 
Max  mused.  No  moon,  plenty  of  clouds.  Whatever 
starhght  that  came  down  from  the  heavens  was 
obscured.  A  perfect  night  for  a  visit  to  General 
Abraham  T.  Conrad,  now  retired  and  a  private  citizen. 

Now  that  the  honorable  Mr.  Conrad  was  a  private 
citizen,  he  was  also  a  very  hard  man  to  locate.  As  long 
as  he  was  in  the  Army  and  stationed  at  the  Pentagon,  his 
whereabouts  were  well  known.  But  when  he  was 
discharged,  Conrad  decided  it  was  healthier  to  stay  out 
of  the  pubUc  eye.  There  was  only  the  small  matter  of  six- 
teen men  left  in  North  Vietnam  just  before  the  final 
American  pullout.  They  had  been  sent  on  a  "secret  mis- 
sion:" go  out  into  enemy  occupied  territory  and 
asassinate  six  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  leaders 
and  get  back  in  one  piece.  Then  they  had  to  report  to 
Conrad  personally.  The  missions  were  unofficial  and 
unaccounted  for,  just  Uke  the  men  performing  them. 
So,  the  War  Department  listed  them  as  MIAs. 

Sixteen  men  unaccounted  for  and  nobody  gave  a 
damn  about  them.  Nobody  except  Sergeant  Maxwell 
Bush,  whose  brother  Alexander  had  been  among  the  six- 
teen. Sgt.  Bush  lost  his  brother  to  what  is  more  com- 
monly called  "miUtary  intelligence,"  but  he  preferred  to 
call  it  "miUtary  ineptitude."  Max's  stepfather  had  tried 
every  resource  available  to  find  the  missing  brother  but 
to  no  avail.  As  an  M.P.,  Max  had  access  to  classified  in- 
formation, which  he  used  to  his  advantage.  He  followed 
every  lead  and  came  up  with  the  same  results:  Conrad. 
His  information  had  paid  off,  leading  him  now  to  Mr. 
Conrad's  patio  door. 

The  door  was  unlocked.  Max  opened  it  slowly  so  it 
wouldn't  make  any  noise  and  alert  anyone  inside.  He 
stepped  very  slowly,  making  each  step  a  sure  one.  He 
was  in  a  hallway.  Two  doors  faced  each  other  on  the 
sides.  He  tried  one;  it  was  locked.  The  door  opposite 
wasn't.  It  swung  open  rather  easily.  Max  stepped  into 
the  ornately  decorated  room,  a  .357  Magnum  in  his 
large  right  hand.  The  big  handgun  was  loaded  with 
dum-dum  bullets,  adding  more  kiUing  capabiUty  to  its 
already  awesome  destructive  power.  Max  had  no  inten- 
tion of  using  it  unless  the  old  man  decided  to  start  some 
action.  Oh  well. 

As  Max  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  big  easy  chair 
behind  the  desk  swung  around  and  there  was  the  man 
himseif.  Unfortunately,  the  old  bird  was  also  holding  a 
pistol.  It  was  loaded  and  pointing  at  Max's  navel. 

"You  didn't  think  your  naive  snooping  around  and 
asking  questions  about  me  and  where  I  was  wouldn't  get 
back  to  me?"  he  jeered,  motioning  towards  a  chair  with 
the  pistol.  Max  moved  slowly  to  the  chair  he  indicated 
and  sat  down,  but  his  eyes  never  left  the  gun  in  Conrad's 
hand. 


"You  pitiful  fool.  I've  been  aware  of  the  nosing 
around  you've  been  doing  evc"  since  you  started.  I've 
wondered  when  you  would  find  me.  You  did  real  good, 
considering  the  fact  that  even  my  worst  enemies  can't 
find  me." 

Max  hadn't  said  a  word  yet,  but  his  blue  eyes  stared 
with  a  fire  that  was  unquenchable.  He  hstened  to  the 
man,  knowing  Conrad  was  trying  to  delay  the  in- 
evitable. No  problem.  Max  was  very  patient. 

"You're  being  awfully  quiet  for  a  man  that's  about 
to  get  shot  for  breaking  and  entering.  At  least  that's 
what  the  police  are  going  to  be  told."  He  paused,  taking 
a  drink  from  the  glass  at  his  left  hand.  "So,  CUnt 
Eastwood,  go  ahead  and  make  my  day." 

Max  had  been  taking  Conrad's  measure  since  he  had 
sat  down.  The  old  man  had  grown  soft  since  Vietnam, 
and  he  had  been  drinking  a  little  too  much.  These  fac- 
tors were  against  Conrad,  so  Max  gave  him  his  answer. 
It  came  fast  and  furious.  He  jumped  out  of  the  chair 
and  fired  only  once.  He  had  a  bad  habit  of  hitting  what 
he  aimed  at,  and  he  was  aiming  at  the  General's 
shoulder.  The  gun  fell  from  nerveless  fingers  and  Con- 
rad screamed,  grabbing  the  gaping  hole  in  his  shoulder. 
The  shot  echoed  in  the  acoustically  perfect  atmosphere, 
and  when  the  reverberations  had  finished.  Max  was 
hovering  over  the  defeated  enemy,  his  gun  smoking.  A 
slight  smile  was  on  his  lips. 

"You  bastard."  The  voice  that  came  from  Max  was 
dripping  in  ice,  and  the  look  from  his  azure  eyes  told  the 
tale.  "If  only  you  knew  how  badly  I  want  you  to  try  and 
kill  me;  then  I  would  have  a  good  reason  to  blow  you 
away."  The  tone  was  level  and  hard.  "I  don't  even  have 
to  guess  how  my  brother  died."  Another  pause.  "You 
see,  I  got  a  letter  from  him,  just  before  you  sent  him  on 
the  'secret'  mission.  He  told  me  what  a  motherless  dog 
you  were.  You  and  my  brother  had  a  very  stormy  work- 
ing relationship.  He  knew  you  sent  him  with  just  one 
objective.  To  die,"  he  barked. 

Conrad's  eyes  bulged,  seeing  for  the  first  time  what 
true  hate  was.  His  horror  was  even  greater  when  he  saw 
Max  put  his  pistol  in  his  coat  pocket.  He  had  finally 
realized  that  hell  had  the  door  opened  and  waiting. 

"I  could  kill  you  right  now,  but  that  wouldn't  serve 
my  purposes  or  my  honor,"  said  Max.  "I  came  here 
looking  for  revenge,  but  instead,  I  want  you  alive  to  pay 
for  your  crimes.  I  found  some  of  your  old  troop  that 
you  used  to  command,  and  they  want  some  of  your 
behind  too.  Believe  me,  they  want  you  in  a  court  of  law 
so  they  can  expose  you  for  the  S.O.B.  you  really  are." 

Max  got  up  from  leaning  on  the  desk  where  he  had 
seated  himself  and  slowly  walked  backwards  toward  the 
door.  He  paused,  checked  to  see  if  there  were  any 
obstacles,  and  said,  "Don't  bother  to  call  the  poUce. 
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You  see,  I'm  not  as  naive  as  you  thought,  or  as  stupid.  I 
wanted  satisfaction  and  I'm  going  to  get  it  finally.  I've 
been  here  only  a  total  of  two  and  a  half  minutes,  and  I 
called  the  poUce  before  I  came  in,  so  they  should  be  here 
any  minute."  Picking  the  fallen  weapon  from  the  floor, 
he  calmly  sighted  on  the  Ught  overhead  and  squeezed 
one  round  into  the  light,  plunging  the  room  into  Stygian 
night.  He  then  threw  the  gun  back  onto  the  desk  and 
vanished. 

Conrad  just  sat  there  in  the  enclosing  gloom  and 
Ustened  to  his  heartbeat.  He  could  hear  the  sirens  in  the 
distance.  They  would  be  at  the  premises  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  They  would  walk  in,  hand  him  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest,  and  ruin  what  was  left  of  his  Ufe.  He  couldn't 
live  with  the  shame,  the  agony,  or  the  life  in  prison,  just 
because  one  man  had  found  his  darkest  secrets.  This 
man  would  show  the  world  that  General  Abe  Conrad 


was  a  bastard  after  all.  He  looked  up  through  the  tears 
that  were  welling  in  his  eyes  and  saw  the  gun  that  had 
been  so  expertly  shot  from  his  grasp  by  the  marksman. 
He  reached  over  and  picked  it  up  from  where  it  had 
landed  on  the  desk.  It  was  still  loaded  and  warm.  He 
had  recently  pointed  it  at  a  superior  human  being  and 
the  man  left  him  broken  and  defeated.  Finally  the  trail 
had  ended.  A  man  could  still  have  his  honor,  he  mused. 
At  least  that's  what  Max  or  whatever  his  name  was  had 
said.  So  he  cocked  the  pistol,  positioned  it  appropriate- 
ly, and.... 

When  the  poUce  arrived,  they  wandered  around  the 
grounds  a  few  minutes  until  a  patrolman  entered  the 
open  patio  door  and  found  retired  General  Conrad,  a 
smoking  pistol  in  his  left  hand  and  wounds  in  his 
shoulder  and  head.  One  officer  remarked,  "At  least  the 
taxpayers  won't  complain  about  the  cost  of  a  trial." 


SkuU  by  Can  Milne 
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THE  UL  TIMA  TE  BEAST 


Where  is  it? 

It  is  right  in  front  of  me 

But  I  cannot  see  it 

It  is  crying  out  for  me 

Yet  I  cannot  seem  to  hear  it 

Even  though  it  consists  of  matter, 

I  cannot  touch  it 

Please  sir,  help  me! 

Please  release  me  from  my  bondage. 

Place  this  powerful  beast  before  me 

So  that  I  can  control  it 

As  many  a  man  has  done  before. 

Oh,  silly  me.  C'est  mon  stylo.* 

*It's  my  fountain  pen  (French),  eds. 

Warren  Childers 
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^lustrations  by  Anne  Croom 


DINOSAUR  OF  THE  AIR 

Dave  Leslie 


A  panorama  of  colorful,  modern  aircraft  greets  my 
eyes  as  I  stand  on  the  paved  parking  ramp  at  the 
Goldsboro- Wayne  Municipal  Airport.  Most  of  the  fifty 
or  so  aircraft  are  late  1970's  and  early  1950's  models, 
and  all  except  one  are  airplanes.  An  anachronism  stan- 
ding incongruously  in  a  lonely  corner,  as  if  in  exile  from 
the  rest  of  aviation,  is  a  1950's  vintage  Sikorsky  H-34 
helicopter.  Unlike  today's  fast,  sleek,  stylish 
helicopters,  the  H-34  is  a  noisy,  bulky,  lumbering 
dinosaur. 

The  H-34  is  powered  by  a  900  horsepower,  nine- 
cylinder,  radial  engine.  It  is  mounted  at  a  45  degree 
angle,  with  the  top  cylinders  farther  forward  than  the 
bottom  cylinders.  The  huge  doors  that  cowl  the  engine, 
when  closed,  form  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  H-34. 
It  has  a  Jimmy  Durante  nose. 

Built  like  a  tank,  the  H-34's  heavy  extruded 
aluminum  frame  is  covered  by  thick  aluminum  alloy 
sheet  metal.  The  skin  is  attached  by  thousands  of  pro- 
truding head  rivets.  The  rivets,  like  goose  pimples  in 
long  streiight  rows,  outline  the  underlying  framework. 
The  yellow  paint  that  looks  like  dried  mustard  is  the 
source  of  the  H-34's  nickname,  "Ol'  Yeller."  Running 
the  length  of  the  fuselage,  midway  up,  is  a  dark,  forest 
green  stripe  six  inches  wide.  At  the  aft  end  of  the  stripe 
is  the  one-foot  high  registration  number,  N5405.  On 
each  side,  about  ten  feet  behind  the  nose,  are  the 
massive,  tubular  steel  main  landing  gears.  Each  has  a 
tire  the  size  of  a  truck  tire  mounted  on  it  to  provide  for 
landings  on  rough  terrain.  Where  the  lower  landing  gear 
strut  meets  the  fuselage  is  the  lowest  of  four  steps 


leading  to  the  cockpit  eight  feet  above.  Like  a 
greenhouse,  the  windows  that  surround  the  pilots  pro- 
vide excellent  visibiHty  in  all  directions.  Above  and 
behind  the  cockpit,  looking  like  a  large  stump,  is  the 
main  rotor  nub  with  its  four  blades  absent.  At  sixteen 
feet,  it  is  the  highest  point  on  Ol'  Yeller.  Directly  below, 
with  two  windows  on  each  side,  is  the  main  cabin.  The 
entrance,  a  large  square  sliding  door,  is  on  the  right 
side.  Above  the  door  is  a  tubular  frame  that  once  sup- 
ported a  winch  used  for  hoisting  men  and  materials  to 
and  from  the  ground  while  the  aircraft  was  hovering. 
Behind  the  cabin,  the  fuselage  narrows  to  meet  the  tail. 

The  tail  section  is  hinged  where  it  meets  the  fuselage 
and  swings  180  degrees  to  the  left.  The  fasteners  that 
used  to  secure  it  to  the  fuselage  no  longer  work,  allow- 
ing the  tail  to  swing  in  the  breeze  like  a  weathervane. 
Halfway  up  the  tail  is  a  stubby  horizontal  stabilizer. 
Made  from  magnesium  sheet,  the  tail  section  is 
chocolate  brown,  the  color  of  corroded  magnesium. 
The  protective  paint  fiaked  off  many  years  ago.  At  the 
top  of  the  tail,  facing  the  left  side,  is  the  vertical  tail 
rotor  with  four  blades.  Each  of  the  five-foot  blades  is 
painted  black  except  at  the  tip  where  a  three-inch  red 
stripe,  and  farther  out,  a  three-inch  wide  white  stripe  are 
painted  for  safety. 

Because  of  its  versatility,  the  H-34  has  played  many 
roles.  It  has  proved  itself  rugged  and  reliable.  Ol'  Yeller 
is  a  time  machine.  It  has  carried  me  back  to  the  time  of 
its  reign  and  taught  me  about  what  was  then  a  modern 
flying  machine.  That's  one  smart  dinosaur. 
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Sea  Change 

I  would  like  to  splash  briefly 
In  someone  else's  brain  waves. 
To  know  the  deeps  and  shallows 
Of  a  mind  besides  my  own. 

I  would  like  to  stand  on  the  shore 
And  watch  the  whitecaps  come  rushing  in. 
Sometimes  playful  and  gentle. 
Sometimes  fierce  and  angry. 

I  would  like  to  explore  the  coves  and  inlets. 
And  follow  the  rivers  of  memory 
Back  to  their  sources. 

I  would  like  to  float  in  still  pools 
And  be  flayed  by  rough  currents. 

I  would  like  to  be  baptized  and  reborn. 

To  suffer  a  sea  change 

Into  someone  rich  and  strange. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  than  walking  on  the  moon. 

My  Marigolds 

Marian  Westbrook 

Rusty  lace  with  odor  strong 
Volunteered  to  grace  my  yard. 
Border  'round  my  sidewalk  long 
Enticing  kittens  to  bombard. 

The  old  folks  tell, 

"They  make  rodents  run.  " 

The  same  read  on  the  old  seed  card. 

But  I  think  it  just  for  fun 

They  volunteered  to  grace  my  yard. 


Grace  Lutz 
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Paul  Compton,  craftsman 
of  the  items  on  these  pages, 
is  chairman  of  mechanical 
studies  at  Wayne  Com- 
munity College. 

Handmade  Knives 

Each  knife  blade  was 
shaped  from  a  bar  of  440-C 
stainless  steel  with  nickel 
silver  used  as  a  bolster. 

Handle  materials: 

A)  cocobolo  wood 

B)  ivory  micarta  with 
scrimshaw 

Q    India  stag 
D)    ivory  micarta 
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Handmade  walnut  Chippendale  chest  and  mirror.  The  chest  has  quarter  columns  and  ogee  bracket 
feet.  Its  drawers  are  handcut  dovetails. 
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ALWAYS  ANOTHER  DAY 

Bill  Bennett 


Howard  Howard  was  bored.  The  first  grade  was 
dumb.  He  thought  to  himself  how  it  was  always  the 
same.  He  had  been  told  wrong.  He  had  been  told  for 
almost  a  year  that  school  was  exciting  and  that  he  would 
do  lots  of  different  things,  but  so  far  it  wasn't  different. 
It  was  the  same.  The  same  early  mornings,  sometimes  in 
the  rain.  The  same  bus,  sometimes  late  but  never  early. 
The  same  boredom  of  people  in  rooms,  halls,  lunch 
lines,  bathrooms...  Dull  people  everywhere  teUing  him 
the  same  dumb  things  to  do.  Always  another  day. 

It  'vfis  rest  period  after  lunch,  and  Howard  Howard 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  leaving  most  of  it 
under  him  to  soften  the  floor.  Then  he  scooted  up  close 
to  a  row  of  desks  that  had  been  moved  to  allow  floor 
space  for  sleeping.  With  his  back  to  the  desks,  he  drew 
himself  into  a  ball  and  drifted  off  to  dream  about 
cowboys  and  supermen. 

Across  the  room,  Clayton  Vanderbilt  was  at  it  again. 
It  was  a  daily  occurrence.  The  first  grade  teacher,  Mrs. 
Alexander,  spent  most  of  her  half-hour  rest  period  be- 
tween lunch  and  recess  sobbing  quietly  in  the  teachers' 
lounge.  Clayton  then  had  a  free  hand  to  commit 
mayhem  on  the  entire  class.  He  was  ten  years  old  and 
still  in  the  first  grade.  In  the  initial  three  years  of  his  first 
grade  career,  he  had  caused  the  resignations  of  both 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Turnstyle.  Worse  than  that, 
with  Clayton's  indirect  help.  Old  Mr.  Dawson  drank 
himself  to  death  just  a  few  years  before  he  could  have 
retired. 

Usually  Mrs.  Alexander  stayed  in  the  room  for  the 
first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  rest  period,  trying  to 
spot  anyone  making  flatulent  noises  or  giggUng,  or 
otherwise  causing  trouble.  But  on  this  particular  Friday 
she  lasted  only  four  minutes  until  leaving  the  room  lock- 
ed behind  her  and  heading  for  the  teachers'  lounge. 
Clayton  gave  her  a  minute  or  two,  for  she  sometimes 
came  back.  When  she  didn't,  he  started  punching,  pull- 
ing hair,  throwing  pencils,  and  emptying  trash  cans  and 
pencil  sharpeners  on  selected  human  targets. 

These  were  just  the  warm-up  activities.  Near  the  end 
of  the  rest  period,  before  everyone  was  supposed  to 
march  to  the  playground,  Clayton  always  selected  a  vic- 
tim and  beat  him  until  he  ceased  to  resist.  He  would 
then  flush  the  poor  wretch's  head  in  the  toilet  in  the 
bathroom.  Experienced  second  graders  testified  that  the 
safest  defense  against  Clayton  was  staying  away  from 
him,  but  once  caught,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  go  Ump 
and  trust  that  at  best  only  humihation  and  injury  await. 

This  time  Johnny  Wilkins  was  the  sacrificial  lamb 
for  the  head-flushing  ritual,  and  as  Clayton  pursued  his 
prey  over  and  around  desks  and  cowering  classmates,  he 
kicked  and  stepped  on  several  crouched  forms  just  to 
keep  up  an  air  of  excitement  and  anxiety  among 
everyone  in  the  room.  It  appeared  the  school  nurse 
would  be  very  busy  this  afternoon. 


Howard  Howard  was  coming  out  of  a  deep  dream 
about  cowboys  and  supermen  when  Johnny  Wilkins 
leaped  over  him  and  crashed  into  a  desk  just  behind 
Howard's  blanket.  As  Howard  Howard  dizzily  sat  up 
investigating  this  new  commotion  around  him,  Clayton 
was  already  in  for  the  capture.  With  Johnny  Wilkins  in 
one  hand,  he  used  the  other  fist  to  punch  Howard 
Howard  in  the  face.  He  then  kicked  the  fallen  Howard 
in  the  head  while  dragging  Johnny,  helpless  and  limp, 
toward  the  toilet  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Before  Howard  heard  the  flush,  he  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  Experience  had  taught  him  that  cun- 
ning was  a  match  for  strength.  With  loose  teeth  and 
blurred  vision  he  staggered  to  the  locker  room  and  got 
out  his  lunch  box.  Then  he  placed  it  against  the  wall 
right  next  to  the  door.  Returning  to  his  blanket,  he  held 
his  aching  head  and  waited  for  his  moment  of  glory. 

Howard's  head  was  still  throbbing  when  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander's key  cUcked  in  the  door.  As  the  knob  turned,  the 
room  became  absolutely  quiet  and  every  face  assumed  a 
mask  of  repose  amid  the  ruffled  blankets,  overturned 
desks,  and  scattered  paper,  trash,  chalk,  erasers,  and  ar- 
ticles of  clothing.  Mrs.  Alexander  looked  around  the 
room,  then  again,  more  slowly.  After  a  moment  she  ner- 
vously uttered  the  command,  "Line  up  in  rows  and  file 
out  to  the  playground!" 

Everyone  lined  up  and  walked  past  her  on  the  way  to 
the  playground.  Howard  staggered  a  bit  but  went  un- 
noticed as  he  picked  up  his  lunch  box  at  the  door  and 
headed  out  with  the  others.  The  last  ones  to  leave  were 
able  to  hear  Mrs.  Alexander  questioning  Johnny 
Wilkins: 

"Johnny,  why  is  your  head  all  wet?" 

"I  was  using  the  toilet  and  slipped  and  fell  in  it." 

"Are  you  SURE?" 

"Yes  Ma'am,"  he  lied,  knowing  what  Clayton  did 
to  tattletales. 

After  Johnny  had  dried  his  head  and  left  the  room, 
Mrs.  Alexander  bent  over  and  resembled  a  testy  old 
rhinocerous  as  she  muttered  and  grunted  while 
straightening  up  all  the  scattered  debris. 

For  those  on  the  playground,  safety  was  primarily  a 
matter  of  staying  out  of  Clayton's  sight,  and  that  meant 
staying  well  away  from  the  kickball  field.  On  the 
kickball  field,  Clayton  and  the  fourth  graders  would 
hang  around  for  a  while  until  the  fourth  graders,  who 
were  on  a  different  schedule,  would  go  back  inside  for 
their  geography  lesson.  Clayton  usually  had  time  to 
punch  out  at  least  one  fourth  grader  before  going  back 
to  the  oppression  of  his  smaller  classmates.  Because  he 
could  beat  up  two  entire  first  grade  classes  at  once,  he 
always  had  to  search  for  smaller  classmates  to  oppress. 

Howard  Howard  had  selected  as  his  hiding  place  the 
hillside  between  the  softball  field  and  the  girls'  play  area 
where  the  sand  box  was  located.  He  looked  at  the  fire 
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escape  which  he  had  just  come  down.  His  head  was  feel- 
ing much  better  and  his  teeth  were  no  longer  bleeding. 
Waiting  alone  he  thought  to  himself  how  even  this  was 
starting  to  get  boring,  but  at  least  everything  was  going 
according  to  plan. 

Mrs.  Alexander  came  out  to  the  fire  escape  platform 
and  raised  her  hand  for  everyone  to  come  in.  Except  for 
the  daily  stampede  to  the  buses,  this  was  the  only  time 
that  lines  were  not  formed.  Everyone  had  five  minutes 
to  get  back  to  class  or  spend  the  next  recess  period  in  the 
principal's  office.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  the  fastest 
ones  back  to  class  were  the  ones  who  had  spent  the 
previous  day  in  his  office. 

When  Howard  Howard  saw  Mrs.  Alexander's  hand 
go  up,  he  knew  the  time  had  come  to  act  quickly.  The 
girls  were  heading  back  to  class  as  he  broke  for  the  sand 
box.  Kneeling  at  the  sand  pile,  he  opened  his  lunch  box 
and  scooped  sand  into  the  steel  container.  Not  fast 
enough.  He  placed  the  box  on  its  side  and  shoveled  up 
the  sand  with  it.  Righting  the  box,  he  closed  the  Ud  with 
a  gritty  sound  and  fastened  the  snaps.  Then  he  wiped 
the  dirt  off  the  lunch  box  and  scurried  off  toward  the 
fire  escape  to  catch  up  with  the  girls. 

The  heavy  box  required  extra  effort  to  carry  and 
walk  upright  too.  Howard  Howard  felt  his  head  start  to 
hurt  again.  As  he  approached  the  girls  he  knew  that 
since  the  moon  had  been  full  the  night  before,  Clayton 
would  be  following  the  girls  up  the  fire  escape.  It  always 
seemed  to  happen  that  way,  and  Clayton  always  pinch- 
ed them  and  Hfted  their  dresses  as  they  fied  up  the  stairs. 

Howard  positioned  himself  one  girl  ahead  of 
Clayton  on  the  stairs.  As  the  girl  squealed  and  struck 
backwards  at  Clayton's  menacing  hands,  Howard  mov- 
ed steadily  one  step  ahead  of  her  to  the  top  of  the  fire 
escape  platform. 

When  he  reached  the  platform,  he  held  the  door 
open  for  the  grateful  classmate  behind  him.  As  she 
dashed  through  the  door,  he  let  it  close  and  gripped  the 
handle  of  his  lunch  box  tightly  with  both  hands.  Swing- 
ing back  the  weapon  in  a  wide  arc,  Uke  a  hammer 
thrower  starting  his  throw,  and  shifting  his  weight  into 
the  swing,  he  squarely  connected  with  the  left  side  of 
Clayton's  head.  The  hinges  and  handle  groaned  but 
held.  The  lunchbox  clapped  against  Clayton's  ear  and 
sounded  like  a  watermelon  hitting  the  pavement. 

Clayton  crumpled  on  the  steel  steps  and  rolled 
backwards  down  twenty  of  them,  gathering  speed.  After 
bouncing  across  the  middle  landing  and  rolUng  down 
another  twenty  steps,  he  came  to  rest  askew  and  mo- 
tionless on  the  concrete  sidewalk. 

Howard  Howard  went  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  top 
platform  and  emptied  his  lunch  box  into  the  bushes 
below,  spreading  the  sand  widely  in  the  air  before  it 
reached  the  ground.  Then  he  pressed  out  the  dent  in  the 
side  of  the  box  and  removed  a  telltale  chunk  of  scalp 
from  around  one  of  the  hinges. 

Inside  the  fire  escape  door  he  laid  down  his  lunchbox 


behind  the  fire  extinguisher  in  the  corner  and  proceeded 
back  to  his  classroom.  He  was  pleased.  The  plan  had 
worked.  No  one  had  seen  him  with  his  weapon,  and 
nobody,  especially  not  Mrs.  Alexander,  would  bother  to 
look  for  Clayton.  It  was  so  much  better  when  he  was  not 
around  that  nobody  ever  bothered  to  look  for  Clayton. 
By  the  end  of  the  spelling  lesson,  Mrs.  Alexander  had 
noticed  Clayton's  absence  and  was  thankful  he  was  not 
around.  She  anticipated  getting  through  the  day  without 
being  overcome  by  one  of  her  usual  two  o'clock 
twitching  spells. 

As  the  school  day's  close  approached,  the  end  of  the 
arithmetic  lesson  signaled  the  time  for  the  "walkers"  to 
leave  for  home.  Those  who  walked  home  were  allowed 
to  leave  a  few  minutes  early  so  they  could  have  an  out- 
side chance  to  avoid  being  stampeded  by  those  who  rode 
the  buses  or  run  over  in  the  parking  lot  by  those  who 
drove  them.  Howard  Howard  stood  up  at  the  com- 
mand, "Walkers,  leave  the  room!" 

He  walked  out  of  the  classroom  and  went  down  the 
hallway  to  the  fire  escape  door.  As  he  reached  behind 
the  fire  extinguisher  for  his  lunchbox,  he  heard  the  fire 
escape  door  swing  open  behind  him.  He  whirled  around 
and  he  saw  the  huge  form  of  Clayton's  older  brother,  an 
eighth  grader,  looming  above  him.  He  felt  the  first  few 
blows,  then  ...  blackness  until  an  hour  later  when  the 
face  of  the  school  nurse  slowly  began  to  come  into  focus 
in  front  of  him.  He  was  in  the  sickroom  next  to  the  prin- 
cipal's office. 

"Don't  worry,"  the  nurse  said,  "Your  parents  will 
be  along  real  soon  now  to  pick  you  up.  Tell  me  son,  who 
beat  you  up  so  and  stabbed  you  with  that  pencil?" 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am.  I  didn't  see  who  did  it  too 
good,"  he  lied,  thinking  over  what  he  might  do  to  get 
even  with  Clayton's  older  brother  on  Monday.  He 
wasn't  bored  anymore.  He  ached  all  over,  but  his  mind 
was  racing  with  ideas  for  revenge.  He  thought  to 
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Tomorrow  On  Maple  Street 

Gold  sun  over  Tip-Top 

Childhood  mountain  near  Mom 's  house. 

River  swirls  the  yellowed  valley. 

No  safe  river,  no  blues  or  silver. 

River,  mud  brown,  froth  white. 

Jays  sweep  down,  tease  the  mutt; 
Nip  his  tail,  steal  his  food; 
Hide  their  calls  among  white  oaks. 
Scrag  oaks  red  clay  born. 
Steam-heat  summer  fed. 

Mom 's  lemonade  with  seeds,  peels. 
Dad  hooks  sprinklers  to  a  hose. 
Kids  dance  steam  rainbows. 
Mud  plashed,  pudgy  leather  toes- 
Until  the  ice  cream  man  jingles: 

Selling  dreams  on  a  stick- 
Freezing  tongues'  tips. 
Creams  melt  —  too  red,  too  green,  too  blue. 
Dulling  yesterdays,  childhood  dreams  of 
Tomorrow. 

Pat  Marino 


Love 

A  four  letter  word  that  has  great  meaning 
and  unmeasured  lengths  of  affection, 
trust,  and  faith. 

Our  love,  so  great  and  strong,  will 
last  for  eternities  beyond  our  Ufetime. 

Most  of  all,  love  resists  and  comforts 
All  unnecessary  tides. 

Love 

A  bond  between  man  and  woman  grows 
and  insures  one  another's  true  inner  feeUngs 
are  exchanged  with  mutual  respect. 

As  ocean  tides  caress  the  shores,  our 
love  remains  constant  with  each  moving 
moment  in  life. 

John  Antonio  Rodriguez 
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/  fVish 

I  wish  that  I  could  write  for  you 
a  poet's  most  eloquent  poem 
or  be  the  sun  upon  your  back 

forever  shining  warm. 
I  wish  I  could  paint  a  picture 

that  captures  how  I  feel 
or  put  it  into  black  and  white 
on  tape  reel  to  reel. 
I  wish  I  could  hold  a  chisel 
and  carve  feeUng  into  stone 
or  be  your  furry  lap  pup 
waiting  for  you  at  home. 
The  things  in  my  heart 
can't  be  expressed  by  my  brain. 
If  I  could  release  them, 
would  I  cause  myself  pain? 
No  gift  do  I  have  to  offer; 
no  sculpture,  warmth,  or  rhyme. 
I  simply  have  the  same  as  you  my  friend, 
time  -  precious  time! 

Penny  Sutton 


photo  by  Wayne  D*Arco 
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Mad  Margaret 

by 

Susan  Billings 


Mad  Margaret  died  recently.  Besides  the  standard 
obituary  in  the  newspaper,  a  somewhat  lengthy  article 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  local  Tribune.  The 
piece  revealed  little-known  facts  about  the  woman  — 
her  early  career  in  the  Marine  Corps,  for  example  — 
and  served  to  give  her  an  identity  beyond  being  just  "the 
town  character."  AKA  "the  Bike  Lady,"  dressed  in 
wildly  mismatched  attire  as  she  pedalled  around  town 
on  her  flashy  two-wheeler,  Mad  Margaret  —  and  the 
peculiar  behavior  she  exhibited  —  was  as  familiar  a 
sight  in  Sarasota  as  the  palm  trees. 

Possibly  in  her  mid-forties,  Margaret  was  short  and 
solid,  her  tanned  skin  nut-brown  and  smooth  like  the 
seat  of  a  well-worn  saddle.  She  wore  on  her  dark  head  a 
large  straw  hat  with  an  extra-wide  brim,  its  red  ribbons 
tied  in  a  gay  bow  beneath  her  chin^  la  Scarlett  O'Hara. 
Oversized  sunglasses  with  tortoise  shell  rims  gave 
Margaret's  face  an  almost  insect-Uke  appearance.  From 
the  neck  down,  the  Bike  Lady  was  a  living,  breathing 
kaleidoscope:  a  sleeveless  blouse  in  shades  of  brilliant 
green  and  yellows  was  likely  to  compete  with  a  pair  of 
loud  orange  walking  shorts.  Plump  brown  knees 
separated  the  shorts  from  shocking  white  knee  socks 
and  oHve  green  tennis  shoes.  A  shiny  silver  whistle  on  a 
chain  hung  around  her  neck.  From  shoulders  to  wrists 
her  arms  were  bare,  but  Margaret's  hands  were  clad  in 
stately  white  gloves. 

Mad  Margaret's  mode  of  transportation  was  no  less 
spectacular  than  her  garb,  for  her  azure  blue  bike  — 
despite  its  excellent  mechanical  condition  —  was  a  two- 
wheeled  circus.  White  wicker  baskets  on  the  handlebars 


and  on  either  side  of  the  rear  wheel  held  a  variety  of 
necessities  crucial  for  the  day's  business  —  a  small  drink 
cooler,  a  portable  radio  that  constantly  blared  forth 
"Top  Forty,"  a  bright  yellow  umbrella,  and  a  rolled-up 
beach  towel.  The  seat  of  the  bicycle  was  large  and  pad- 
ded for  extra  comfort.  Standard  handlebars  were  adorn 
ed  with  a  five-inch  high  U.S.  flag  clamped  on  one  side 
and  the  state  flag  on  the  other,  as  well  as  a  horn  that 
emitted  the  sound  of  a  dying  duck.  Red,  blue,  and  green 
plastic  streamers  hung  like  cooked  spaghetti  from  the 
handlebar  grips.  And  to  alert  motorists  that  she  was 
about,  Margaret  had  added  an  eye-catching  blinding 
orange  triangular  flag  that  danced  on  the  end  of  a  flexi- 
ble pole  attached  near  the  rear  wheel. 

As  if  Mad  Margaret  and  her  bike  weren't  enough  to 
attract  one's  curiosity,  her  behavior  was  an  attention- 
getter.  Gliding  along,  Margaret  was  a  ballerina  on 
wheels,  her  arms  and  white-gloved  hands  making 
smooth,  sweeping,  graceful  movements  above  her  head 
and  out  at  her  sides  as  she  graciously  bowed  her  head 
and  acknowledged  applause  from  an  imaginary  au- 
dience. When  she  wasn't  a  prima  donna.  Mad  Margaret 
was  all  business  in  her  role  as  traffic  director.  She  would 
park  her  bike  and  get  into  the  thick  of  things,  using  her 
white  gloves  with  authority.  Then,  commanding  obe- 
dience from  the  motorists  as  she  pointed  and  waved  in 
exaggerated  gestures,  she  blasted  away  on  her  silver 
whistle.  (That  she  was  a  law-abiding  citizen  herself  was 
evident,  for  she  never  failed  to  execute  —  in  a  precise, 
dramatic  manner  —  the  proper  hand  signals  when 
operating  her  bike.) 

On  her  less  serious  side.  Mad  Margaret  was 
something  of  a  clown  and  show-off.  She  often  perform- 
ed tricks  as  she  breezed  along  on  the  bicycle  and  her 
repertoire  was  quite  impressive.  One  of  Margaret's 
favorite  stunts  was  the  classic  "look-ma-no-hands" 
maneuver.  She  would  ride  along  with  her  white-gloved 
hands  in  the  air,  nodding  to  passersby  for  as  long  as 
traffic  conditions  would  permit.  However,  her  more 
dangerous  "steer  with  the  feet"  trick  required  a  great 
deal  of  concentration  as  well  as  ideal  riding  conditions; 
thus,  it  was  performed  less  frequently  so  that  it  was  an 
amazed  and  a  delighted  audience  that  Margaret  ap- 
peared to  be  bowing  to  after  she  demonstrated  this  rare 
and  daring  feat. 

Other  town  characters  would  come  and  go,  but 
Margaret  had  left  them  with  a  tough  act  to  follow;  with 
the  Bike  Lady's  death,  Sarasota  had  lost  perhaps  its 
most  unique  —  and  certainly  its  most  colorful  —  resi- 
dent. She  would  be  surely  missed  by  ballet  and  circus 
lovers  and  traffic-jammed  motorists  for  a  long,  long 
time. 
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Autumn  Silk 


Little  girl 

hair  of  autumn  silk 
and  a  mind 
as  quick  as  mercury 
She  always  tells  me 
when  the  dove  calls 
and  nils  my  heart 
with  her  precious  love 
and  life 


My  Uttle  girl 

wise  beyond  her  year 

how  proud 

to  be  the  "Mommy" 

of  such  a  wondrous 

joyous  child 

mere  babe 
wild  with  the  happiness 

of  learning 


you  teach  me 
to  open  up 
and  learn  again 

to  see  and  hear — feel — taste — know 
for  the  first  time 


Thank  you 
My  little  girl 

Heaven  on  Earth  "^^re  babe 

of  autumn  silk 

When  the  wind  blows  cathryn  B.  Hayes 

it  makes  the  pond 
tremble 


as  with  laughter 
though  in  stillness 
the  waters  hold  the  sky 
in  inverted 

exactness 
with  the  land 
but  a  thin  strip 

in  between 


Quietly  now 

the  animals 
may  come 

to  sip  of  the  sky. 


Cathryn  B.  Hayes 
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Again 


Once  again  I  was  tortured  and  used, 
Once  again  my  mind  was  abused. 
Once  again  I  saw  hell's  gate, 
Hour  by  hour  I  was  willing  to  wait. 

You  sighed  and  said  that  I  was  sweet. 

Was  I  someone  to  love 

Or  just  another  damn  treat? 

You  said  that  our  love  had  to  end, 
I  was  sure  I  could  convince  you 
And  possibly  win. 

Once  again  I  must  get  in  line 

To  see  what  man  I  can  find  this  time. 

Gaynelle  Williams 


Shoes  by  Laura  Flowers 
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Reflections 

by  Peggy  Moss 


I  was  fifteen,  and  it  was  a  snow-covered  winterland 
when  Charlie  loved  me.  The  times  I  think  about  it  are 
still  tinged  with  sadness,  but  more  often  than  not,  the 
memory  is  salted  with  a  grim  humor  now. 

I  haul  myself  out  of  bed  these  mornings  a  little  less 
eager  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  day.  I  throw  off  my 
old  worn  pink  robe  and  don  a  pair  of  slacks  before 
tackUng  the  day's  housekeeping  chores.  Now  I  know 
why  my  own  mother  always  looked  so  plain  around  the 
house. 

But  once  I  was  another  person.  I  see  her  sometimes 
in  my  mirror,  peeking  out  from  behind  weary  eyes;  a 
gay,  naive,  provocative  child  still  dwells  there 
someplace.  I  feel  the  hopes  and  dreams  aUve  there 
someplace.  As  I  look  at  the  face,  the  years  clearly  etched 
where  once  a  smooth  plane  existed,  my  heart  skips  a 
beat  just  to  remember. 

It  was  winter.  The  air  was  heavy  with  its  promise  of 
the  first  snowfall  of  the  season.  I  was  bundled  in  my 
new  coat  and  fleece-lined  gloves  that  made  me  feel  like 
an  explorer  in  deepest  Alaska.  In  those  days  my  heart 
was  always  singing  with  some  unknown  song.  I  felt 
good  and  sad  all  at  the  same  time.  I  was  ready  to  take 
the  step  that  would  lead  me  into  womanhood,  but  I 
didn't  know  how  or  when  it  would  happen. 

Bette  and  I  had  gone  to  the  movies  that  night  and 
were  late  getting  out.  As  girls  will  do,  we  giggled,  teas- 
ed, and  gossiped  our  way  along  the  long  main  street 
toward  home.  A  dark  green  car  pulled  up  to  the  curb, 
and  two  male  voices  called  out  to  us.  We  walked  to  the 
car,  knowing  it  belonged  to  Charlie  Black,  a  fullback  on 
the  school  team. 

"Hi,  girls,"  said  Charlie,  as  he  opened  the  door. 
"Can  we  give  you  a  lift  home?" 

Bette,  who  was  a  year  older  and  knew  her  way 
around  with  boys,  was  the  first  to  answer  him.  I  stood 
shyly  in  the  background. 

"On  a  freezing  night  like  this,  are  you  kidding? 
You're  an  answer  to  a  girl's  prayer.  Mom's  gonna  have 
my  hide  for  being  this  late  anyway."  She  climbed  into 
the  car  while  I  just  stood  there,  uncertain  of  what  to  do. 
Charlie  laughed.  He  was  looking  at  me,  and  I  crawled 
into  the  car  too. 

Bette  was  in  the  back  seat  with  the  boy  called 
"Mollycheck,"  and  I  was  in  the  front  seat  beside 
Charlie.  We  sped  down  Main  Street;  it  was  10:00  and  no 
one  even  mentioned  going  home.  I  became  aware  of  a 
shyness  I  had  never  felt  before.  My  experience  with  boys 
was  Umited  to  classmates  much  nearer  my  age.  Charlie 
was  eighteen  and  a  senior.  Mollycheck  was  attending  the 
local  college,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  before. 


After  a  while  things  became  too  quiet  in  the  back 
seat.  I  looked  back  to  find  them  in  a  tight  embrace;  they 
looked  like  drowning  people  going  down  for  the  last 
time.  What  was  I  going  to  do? 

The  car  turned  into  the  city  park  and  came  to  a  stop. 
I  wanted  to  cry  as  I  had  cried  as  a  Uttle  girl.  Charlie, 
sensing  my  discomfort,  reached  out  his  hand  to  mine 
and  whispered,  "Let's  see  who  can  swing  the  highest." 
He  opened  the  door  and  said  he  would  race  me  to  the 
swings.  I  followed,  not  knowing  how  I  was  going  to 
handle  the  situation.  Every  word  I  uttered  came  out 
sounding  stupid.  Charlie  held  a  swing  for  me  and  began 
pushing  me  back  and  forth.  He  talked  about  Friday 
night's  game  to  kill  the  silence.  Poor  boy,  now  I  can  ap- 
preciate that  he  was  as  uncomfortable  as  I  was. 

"Mollycheck  is  rooming  at  my  house  for  the  fall 
semester  at  Atlantic  Christian.  He'll  be  there  until  he 
can  get  a  room  in  the  dorm  after  Christmas.  He's  a  long 
way  from  Jersey  City,  and  he  hasn't  met  many  girls  at 
the  college."  Charlie  nodded  toward  the  car.  "Gosh," 
he  grinned,  "I  thought  you  knew  how  Bette  could  be 
with  boys.  They're  not  doing  anything  so  wrong,  Peggy. 
Don't  you  know  that?" 

He  could  tell  from  my  expression  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  kind.  If  I  told  myself  they  were  just 
engaged  in  harmless  kissing,  it  didn't  make  me  feel  any 
better.  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  who  couldn't 
speak  the  language. 

I  watched  this  blonde  giant  beside  me  start  to  move 
away.  I  followed  his  lead  and  we  sat  down  on  a  park 
bench.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  trying  to  put  me  at 
ease.  Little  by  little  I  began  to  warm  to  him.  Who  could 
have  resisted  his  charm?  He  was  teasing  and  joking,  and 
it  wasn't  long  before  I  felt  I  had  known  him  always.  He 
cared  what  I  felt  and  wanted  to  spare  me  the  scene  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  car. 

"Better  pull  the  hood  of  your  coat  over  your  head. 
This  weather  is  murder."  He  took  my  hood  and  eased  it 
over  my  head.  "Pity  me,  the  poor  boy  with  not  a  cap  to 
his  name."  He  put  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  and  we 
began  to  walk  down  the  park.  We  talked  about  how  we 
had  seen  each  other  at  school  functions,  but  hadn't  real- 
ly met.  "Believe  me,  Peggy,  I  wouldn't  have  wanted  us 
to  meet  this  way."  He  smiled  and  asked  if  1  wanted  him 
to  break  up  the  love  nest  and  drive  me  home.  I  didn't 
want  to  leave  him,  but  I  knew  it  was  getting  late. 

"Wow,  do  you  think  a  Sherman  tank  could?"  was 
my  reply. 

"Just  you  watch  me."  We  walked  to  the  car.  He 
opened  the  back  door  and  yelled,  "Mollycheck,  it's  past 
your  bedtime,  boy.  We'd  better  get  the  girls  home." 
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Mollycheck  turned  and  said,  "Yeah,  I  guess  it's 
about  that  time." 

The  ride  home  was  pleasant  —  it  was  as  if  the  couple 
in  the  back  seat  hadn't  been  in  the  hour-long  clutch. 
Bette  chatted  away  like  crazy,  hoping  to  make  a  good 
impression  on  Mollycheck.  I  knew  they  would  take  me 
home  first.  I  didn't  mind  because  I  knew  Charlie  liked 
me.  Stupid,  naive  me,  who  wasn't  the  kind  of  girl  to  pet 
before  introductions  were  completed. 

CharUe  walked  me  to  my  door  and  said  he  was  glad 
we  finally  met.  As  he  walked  back  to  the  car,  he  called 
out,  "Sheriff  Eight-ball  will  be  seeing  you." 

My  heart  was  singing,  "He  likes  me!"  This  beautiful 
eighteen-year-old  football  hero,  who  dated  the  most 
popular  girls  in  school,  who  went  on  moonlight  cruises 
at  summer  resorts,  liked  me.  I  forgot  all  about  Bette  and 
Mollycheck  because  that  part  didn't  matter  any  more.  I 
must  have  fioated  for  days  afterwards.  It  was  enough 
just  to  remember  that  strange  and  wonderful  night  in 
the  park.  Gradually  it  dawned  on  me  that  it  wasn't  days 
any  longer,  it  was  weeks,  and  the  weeks  kept  going  by 
without  one  word  from  Charlie.  I  became  ridden  with 
self-doubt. 

One  Saturday  Bette  called  me  to  go  shopping  with 
her.  I  wanted  to  ask  her  if  she  had  seen  Mollycheck  and 
Charlie  again,  but  I  couldn't. 

"Peggy,  have  you  seen  CharUe  since  that  night?" 
She  caught  me  off  guard,  almost  as  if  she  was  reading 
my  mind. 

"No,  haven't  you  seen  Mollycheck  either?" 

"Not  even  a  gUmpse  since  that  night.  I  was  sure  he 
would  call  me."  There  was  hurt  in  her  voice.  I  realized 
that  by  acting  to  the  extreme  neither  of  us  had  gained  a 
thing.  Later  I  learned  that  she  never  saw  Mollycheck 
again. 

Christmas  came  and  with  it  two  weeks  of  hoUdays 
from  school.  Still  nothing.  Night  after  night  I  dreamed 
about  him,  and  I  went  over  in  my  mind  the  things  he 
had  said.  Before  school  started  again,  I  finally  came 
down  to  earth.  I  realized  he  must  have  dated  during  the 
holidays  and  that  I  probably  seemed  Uke  a  child  com- 
pared to  the  girls  he  knew.  There  was  no  use  kidding 
myself  that  he  cared  about  seeing  me.  The  few  dates  I 
had  did  nothing  for  my  ego,  and  1  looked  at  the  tenth 
grade  boys  as  if  they  were  children.  It  didn't  matter  that 
I  didn't  say  much  to  them  on  dates  because  they  enjoyed 
talking  about  themselves.  There  was  always  the  last- 
minute  tussle  to  be  gotten  over,  but  I  had  learned  to 
fend  off  their  roving  hands  and  searching  mouths. 

School  reopened,  and  I  settled  into  the  daily  routine 
—  classes,  meeting  friends  after  school,  and  studying  at 
night.  Wherever  I  happened  to  be,  I  always  had  one  eye 
out  for  Charlie.  As  I  walked  home  in  the  afternoons,  I 
dreamed  of  his  blue-grey  eyes,  his  blond  hair,  and  the 
smile  that  warmed  me. 


Then  one  day  in  the  middle  of  a  lovely  pink 
daydream,  I  heard  his  voice.  "Can  I  give  you  a  lift 
home?"  The  voice  was  not  a  dream;  it  was  real.  I  was 
standing  by  the  school  entrance,  waiting  for  my  best 
friend.  I  almost  dropped  my  books.  He  took  them  and 
smiled.  I  found  my  voice  and  said,  "I  have  to  wait  for 
Alice." 

"Well,  she  can  ride  too." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  our  pattern  for  the  next 
month  or  more.  He  waited  every  day  for  Alice  and  me. 
We  went  to  the  drugstore,  and  after  a  Coke  and  a  few 
dimes  for  the  jukebox,  he  drove  Alice  home.  Then 
Charlie  and  I  rode  around  until  suppertime.  The  days 
stretched  and  melted  into  one. 

The  nights  were  the  best;  they  were  all  I  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  We  met  at  the  city  Ubrary  on  those  cold 
January  evenings.  I  felt  beautiful  and  adored.  We  kissed 
and  cradled  each  other,  and  finally  the  words  came, 
"Come  on,  Uttle  girl,  time  to  take  you  home."  He  kiss- 
ed me  before  he  let  me  go,  but  I  never  felt  the  tension  in 
his  kiss. 

The  first  snowfall  came.  It  began  quietly  in  the  night 
while  the  world  was  sleeping,  and  we  woke  up  to  a  daz- 
zling white,  powder-puff  world.  The  deepest  snow  in  25 
years,  it  was  the  talk  everywhere  you  went.  For  days  the 
cars  couldn't  move  at  all.  The  drifts  were  magic  moun- 
tains for  kids  to  dig  igloos  in,  until  their  cheeks  were  red 
as  bright  apples.  Snowmen  appeared  with  black  coal 
eyes  and  noses  and  brightly  colored  scarves. 

The  kids  in  our  crowd  spent  the  days  playing  in  the 
beautiful  stuff.  Charlie  and  I,  along  with  friends,  took 
garbage  can  lids  up  to  Wiggins  Hill  and  spent  hours 
sUding  in  the  snow.  Poor  Charlie,  he  pulled  me  all  the 
way  uptown  in  a  borrowed  sled  to  take  me  to  a  movie.  I 
was  someone  special. 

We  never  spent  much  time  kissing  because  I  was  so 
full  of  girlish  pranks  and  silly  things  I  wanted  to  do.  He 
went  along  with  everything  I  did.  It  was  obvious  he 
wanted  to  please  me.  I  was  the  envy  of  half  the  female 
population  at  school.  I'm  sure  they  wondered  what  he 
saw  in  a  skiimy  fifteen-year-old.  For  five  days  we 
romped  and  played  before  the  roads  were  all  cleared  and 
school  resumed. 

The  final  day  of  that  innocent  happiness  began  as 
the  others  had.  I  ran  down  the  steps  to  meet  him,  sure- 
footed and  confident.  He  was  waiting  for  me  as  he 
always  did.  We  rode,  stopped  for  a  Coke,  £md  joked 
with  the  crowd  as  we  usually  did.  But  as  he  left  me  that 
afternoon,  he  looked  at  me  a  long  time  and  asked, 
"Will  you  be  at  the  library  tonight?"  His  voice  seemed 
strained.  Something  had  changed,  but  I  didn't  know 
what. 

That  night  when  we  left  the  Ubrary,  he  held  me  for  a 
long  time  and  then  kissed  me  with  such  intensity  that  I 
felt  frightened.  I  puUed  away  and  said,  "Okay,  enough 
of  that." 
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I  saw  his  blue-grey  eyes  looking  at  me,  troubled.  His 
voice  was  pleading.  "We  could  drive  out  to  a  place  I 
know.  No  one  would  bother  us.  There's  no  one  around 
for  miles."  When  I  didn't  answer,  he  pulled  me  to  him 
and  began  stroking  my  hair.  Suddenly  the  familiar  green 
car  seemed  dark  and  lonely. 

"CharUe,"  I  began,  feeling  afraid.  "Charlie...."  I 
pushed  myself  free. 

"Stay  with  me,  Peggy."  He  reached  for  me  again. 

"I  am,"  I  said.  I'm  always  with  you."  But  I  knew 
we  were  talking  about  two  different  things. 

"No,  you  aren't.  I  mean  tonight.  Stay  with  me 
tonight."  He  was  caressing  my  hair  and  holding  my 
hand  firmly  in  his. 

All  the  old  insecurity  and  frustration  was  back.  I  was 
really  just  a  child  after  all,  and  he  was  close  to  being  a 
man.  I  laughed.  It  was  a  sharp,  sudden  sound  that 
shocked  us  both.  Then  my  voice  was  high  and  shrill. 
"Oh,  Charlie,  don't  get  corny  on  me."  Inside  I  was 
quaking.  Reality  had  caught  up  with  me,  and  nothing 
had  prepared  me  for  it.  The  other  boys,  the  roving 
hands,  the  searching  mouths  —  none  of  it  meant 
anything  until  that  night  when  Charlie  looked  frozen 
and  listened  to  me  laugh  at  him.  He  released  my  hand. 
For  a  while  neither  of  us  spoke. 

"Time  to  go  home,  Uttle  girl,"  he  said.  I  was  so 
upset  I  wanted  to  lash  out  at  him.  I  cared  so  much,  but  I 


couldn't  do  what  he  was  asking.  In  my  anger,  I  said 
things  I  didn't  mean. 

"If  that's  all  you  wanted  from  me,  why  have  you 
waited  so  long?  What  is  the  matter  with  you  anyway? 
Nobody  else  has  ever  given  up  so  easily."  I  couldn't 
beUeve  it  was  my  own  voice  I  was  hearing. 

"Maybe,"  he  said,  "nobody  else  has  ever  loved  you 
this  much."  There  was  compassion  in  his  voice.  After  a 
moment  he  started  the  car  and  we  drove  to  my  house  in 
complete  silence. 

I  left  CharUe  sitting  in  the  car  and  walked  into  the 
house.  Without  looking,  I  heard  his  car  drive  away  and 
felt  tears  on  my  cheeks. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him  except  from  a 
distance,  as  he  walked  beside  some  girl  who  was  ob- 
viously charmed  by  him.  And  four  months  later,  wear- 
ing his  cap  and  gown  and  holding  his  diploma,  he  left 
our  school  forever. 

And  so  I  found  out  that  winter  not  who  I  was,  but 
who  I  wasn't.  Not  a  "good"  girl,  not  a  "bad"  girl,  but 
only  me,  a  newly  awakening  me  who  had  to  be  content 
for  a  while  to  take  only  sips  of  Ufe's  sweet  wine.  I  would 
never  again  be  that  starry-eyed,  naive  Uttle  girl.  She  was 
dead  and  in  her  place  was  the  beginning  of  a  young 
woman.  I  had  begun  my  journey  from  childhood  the 
night  I  let  CharUe  take  my  hand  and  lead  me  around  the 
park. 


Home  by  W.  D.  Royall 
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BECOMING  A  MAN 

by  Dale  Williams 


When  does  a  boy  become  a  man?  All  boys  want  to 
be  men,  but  how  does  it  happen?  Will  some  great  deed 
mark  the  occasion,  or  will  it  be  the  result  of  a  confronta- 
tion? Will  I  ever  know  when  it  happens?  My  growing  up 
was  a  stark  revelation  coming  at  a  time  when  I  had  never 
felt  more  like  a  helpless  child. 

It  all  began  early  the  previous  morning.  After  a 
restless  night's  sleep,  I  arose  at  daybreak  in  order  to  get 
to  Nashville  in  time  to  catch  my  plane.  The  two-hour 
drive  to  Berry  Field  was  uneventful  enough  and  after 
goodbyes  with  my  parents,  I  boarded  the  plane.  That 
was  when  I  spotted  one  of  my  college  buddies.  We  said, 
"Hi,"  but  were  assigned  seats  in  separate  sections.  We 
arrived  at  National  Airport  in  Washington  early  that 
afternoon  and  were  met  by  a  corporal.  He  had  us  fall 
into  ranks  while  he  called  roll.  Satisfied  he  had 
everyone,  he  herded  us  into  a  bus  and  we  began  our 
journey  to  Camp  Upshur  at  Quantico,  Virginia.  No  one 
said  much  during  the  hour's  ride.  I  guess  we  were 
dreading  what  awaited  us.  I  looked  around  at  my  fellow 
wayfarers  and  thought  to  myself,  "Some  of  you  poor 
bastards  won't  make  it.  You  are  too  fat!"  But  then, 
what  did  I  know  about  the  Marine  Corps'  "best 
camp"?  Not  very  much,  as  it  turned  out! 

After  passing  serveral  Quonset  huts  and  Butler 
buildings,  the  bus  finally  stopped.  Our  D.I.  ordered  us 
off  the  bus  and  into  the  street,  commenting  on  what 
sloppy  looking  maggots  we  were.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  our  eagerness  to  emerge  from  the  bus,  he  ordered 
us  back  aboard.  After  a  few  lessons  on  how  to  disem- 
bark from  a  bus,  he  had  us  fall  into  ranks  and  laid  out 
some  ground  rules  for  us  to  follow.  Basically,  we  were 
to  do  what  we  were  told  to  do.  If  we  wished  to  speak,  we 
were  to  obtain  his  permission  by  saying,  "Sir,  Can- 
didate   requests  permission  to  speak. 

Sir."  Since  no  one  was  desirous  of  establishing  a 
dialogue,  we  were  marched  to  a  building  to  draw 
miUtary  clothing.  We  were  told  our  size,  issued  clothing, 
and  marched  off  to  get  a  haircut.  Those  two  minutes  in 
the  barber's  chair  were  welcome  rest.  Next  we  were 
issued  field  gear.  By  now  we  were  marching  around  with 
quite  a  load.  It  was  a  reUef  to  go  to  our  barracks  to  drop 
off  our  gear.  We  were  then  taken  to  the  mess  hall,  and 
none  too  soon  for  me,  since  all  I  had  had  to  eat  was  a 
light  snack  aboard  the  plane  and  that  was  hours  ago.  I 


was  pleasently  surprised  to  see  so  much  good  food.  We 
sat  down  and  had  just  begun  to  frenzy  feed  when  our 
D.I.  ordered  us  up  and  out,  asking  if  we  were  going  to 
stay  there  all  night.  It  broke  my  heart  to  dump  that 
good  food  into  a  G.I.  can.  After  dinner  we  were  given 
bed  linen  and  marched  back  to  our  barracks  where  our 
D.I.  lectured  us  for  hours.  Finally  at  about  3:00  A.M. 
he  had  us  recite,  "The  Marine  Corps  is  190  years  of 
blood,  death,  guts,  and  destruction,  where  every  day  is  a 
hoUday  and  every  meal  is  a  banquet.  Amugh!"  We  were 
then  allowed  to  go  to  bed  but  were  to  remain  at  atten- 
tion. 

I  can  hardly  remember  falling  asleep,  but  I  do 
remember  the  Ughts  coming  on  at  5:00  A.M.  with  our 
D.I.  throwing  a  G.I.  can  down  the  barracks  aisle  asking 
us  why  the  hell  we  were  still  in  bed.  He  gave  us  15 
minutes  to  be  outside  and  ready  for  P.T.  We  exercised 
until  we  were  exhausted  and  went  on  a  three  mile  run 
confirming  my  suspicions  about  the  "poor  bastards." 
After  P.T.,  we  took  a  shower  and  went  to  breakfast.  Be- 
ing wiser,  I  began  eating  as  soon  as  I  got  my  food  and 
almost  finished  before  being  ordered  out.  After 
breakfast,  we  took  tests,  were  issued  rifles,  and  went  to 
classes.  We  were  run  to  and  fro  only  to  hurry  up  and 
wait  in  line.  The  afternoon  saw  a  whirlwind  of  forma- 
tions, marching,  classes,  and  more  tests.  By  the  evening 
meal,  I  had  learned  how  to  consume  great  quantities  of 
food  in  less  than  five  minutes.  After  the  meal,  we  were 
marched  back  to  the  barracks  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
clean  our  rifles.  By  9:50  P.M.  the  cleaning  was  done  and 
our  D.I.  departed,  instructing  us  to  have  the  Ughts  off 
by  10:00  P.M.  For  the  first  time  in  two  days,  I  dared  to 
think  for  myself  and  even  looked  up.  As  I  scanned  my 
surroundings,  my  eye  caught  the  eye  of  my  college  bud- 
dy. Whatever  fatigue,  frustrations,  and  despair  that  I 
felt  were  multipUed  a  hundred  fold  in  the  face  of  my 
friend.  He  sheepishly  looked  at  me  and  muttered,  "This 
ain't  where  it's  at,  is  it?"  A  warm  glow  came  over  me  as 
I  smiled  and  replied,  "No." 

My  darkest  hour  had  spawned  my  brightest  dawn  as 
I  realized  the  Marine  Corps  had  shot  its  biggest  cannons 
at  me  and  I  had  withstood  the  barrage.  I  now  knew  the 
worst  was  over  and  I  had  not  broken.  I  had  beaten 
them.  I  was  going  to  be  a  leader  of  Marines.  I  was  a 
man! 
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Portrait  of  a  Man  by  W.  D.  Royall 
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Survey 


Strongly  agree 

Agree 

No  opinion 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree 

Always 

Sometimes 

Never 

Totally  adequate 

More  than  adequate 

Adequate 

Less  than  adequate 

Inadequate 

And  so  the  surveys  go. 
Am  I  alone 

In  groping  for  an  in-between, 
In  seeking  a  9.5,  or  a  4.5, 
Or  even  a  9.9  or  a  1.1 
On  a  scale  of  one  to  ten? 

Am  I  alone 

In  wishing  to  express 

An  "always  except  just  that  once" 

Which  is  quite  unUke 

A  "sometimes"  or  a  "frequently"? 

(Hardly  alone, 

For  one  friend  pencils  in 

"Only  in  my  dreams.") 

Am  I  alone 

In  feeling  frustrated 

And  inarticulate 

And  dehumanized 

Because  my  opinions 

Do  not  fit  smugly  and  snugly 

In  the  blocks 

The  computers  can  read? 

Do  you  share  my  bewilderment? 

If  so,  do  not  mark 

The  appropriate  block 

Using  No.  2  lead  only. 

But  share  with  me 

Your  heart,  your  experience. 

Your  opinions,  your  self. 

And  if  you  seek  my  opinion. 

Then  offer  me  your  ear, 

Your  heart,  your  self. 

Only  then  can  I  tell  you 

My  beUefs,  my  attitudes,  my  experiences. 

Only  then  can  I 

Take  your  survey 

Seriously. 

Rosalyn  Fleming  Lomax 
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CONTEMPLA  HONS 


As  I  walk  along  the  beach,  the 

tide  rushes  up  to  greet  me; 
Adding  to  and  taking  from  the 
ever  changing  pattern  of  shells 

That  come  to  rest  there. 
Each  one  having  been  a  living 
Creature  at  one  time  or  another 

My  life  is  like  those  beings 
Swimming  in  the  sea  of  humanity 
Pushed  along  by  some  unknown  tide 
that  takes  me  further  to  my 
Destiny. 

Everyone  trying  to  survive,  but  the 
pull  of  the  ebbing  tide 

Takes  them  under; 
Only  to  have  their  shells 
deposited  on  some  unknown 
Shore,  each  one  unique  yet  the  same 
Adding  to  and  taking  away  from 
the  patterns  of  eternity. 

Becky  Sherman 


DAY»S  END 

One  solitary  light  flickers 
like  a  candle  flame  on  the 
lake,  moving  sensuously  to 

the  rhythm  of  the 
waves  made  by  the  line  from 
a  fisherman. 

A  busy  spider  reweaves 
his  web  for  the  next  day*s 
catch 

and  crickets  start  serenading 

their  mates. 
A  distant  lawn  mower  winds 
down  to  a  final  purr,  its  rider 
exhausted  after  an  afternoon's  work. 

The  mosquitoes  start  hunting  for 
their  evening  meal 
and  the  sun  descends  below 
the  tree  top. 
This  day  is  finally  over 
and  all  is  well. 

Becky  Sherman 
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Two  Parenting  Methods 

by  Dolores  Charlton 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  basic  ways  to  raise 
children  and  that  most  of  us  parents  fall  into  either  one 
category  or  the  other.  The  first  I  will  call  the  Chid  Rac- 
ing Method  and  the  other,  the  Overprotective  Method. 

The  Child  Racing  Method  appears  to  bring  quick 
results.  One  parent  I  know  claims  great  success  from  it. 
Her  child,  she  states  proudly,  is  very  independent.  He 
can  solve  his  own  problems;  no  longer  does  he  always 
run  to  his  mother  the  way  other  people's  children  do. 
He  can  also  take  care  of  himself;  he  manages  very  well 
when  he  is  left  alone  at  home.  And  lastly,  she  said,  her 
child  had  "quite  a  mind  of  his  own."  This  parent 
sincerely  beUeved  that  her  child,  who  was  less  than  ten 
years  old,  was  much  more  mature  and  more  advanced 
than  his  peers.  I  wondered  to  myself  if  this  child  was 
truly  independent  or  if  he  had  learned  to  depend  only  on 
himself.  I  wondered,  too,  if  having  a  "mind  of  his 
own"  meant  he  was  really  only  unmanageable.  It  seem- 
ed that  he  was  being  pushed  into  maturity  and  in- 
dependence and,  therefore,  was  being  raced  into 
adulthood. 

The  Overprotective  Method  is  opposite  of  the  Child 
Racing  Method.  Parents  from  this  group  beUeve  that 
children  shouldn't  grow  up  too  fast.  They  worry  about 
what  might  happen  to  children  if  the  children  are  left  to 
their  own  devices.  Parents  can  unintentionally  prevent 
children  from  learning  some  of  life's  basic  lessons  and 


facing  challenges  essential  to  the  developing  adult.  One 
mother  I  know  stopped  her  six  year  old  daughter's 
swimming  lessons  because  the  instructor  would  not  issue 
certificates  unless  the  children  could  at  least  cross  the 
pool.  This  mother  felt  that  "too  much"  pressure  was 
placed  on  her  child  to  achieve  and  to  compete.  The 
mother  preferred  that  her  child  be  permitted  to  splash 
and  play  instead.  Another  mother  I  know  discouraged 
her  teenaged  daughter  from  working  during  the  summer 
because  "Hfe  was  hard  enough"  and  this  mother  did  not 
want  her  daughter  overworked  already.  Raising  a  child 
in  this  way  could  produce  an  adult  unable  to  cope  with 
some  of  the  realities  of  life.  This  method  appears  to 
have  too  much  structure,  support,  and  apron  strings. 

As  the  mother  of  a  fifteen  year  old  girl,  I  am  often 
caught  in  a  dilemma.  I  want  my  child  to  soar  through 
the  skies,  to  be  the  brightest  and  best  of  all,  but  I  want 
her  to  become  completely  independent,  but  to  be  able  to 
depend  on  me.  I  find  that  I  gingerly  tread  a  fine  line  bet- 
ween being  a  pushy  mother  and  being  an  overprotective 
one. 

Whatever  method  we  as  parents  choose  to  use,  be  it 
pushy  or  protective  or  somewhere  in  between,  the  objec- 
tive is  the  same,  and  that  is  to  produce  the  very  best 
adult  we  possibly  can.  When  my  daughter  finally  leaves 
me,  I  will  be  very  sorry  that  she  has  and  very  glad  that 
she  could. 


Our  Special  Child 

We  have  never  heard  her  laugh. 

We  have  never  heard  her  cries; 
We  know  not  the  color  of  her  hair, 

We  know  not  the  color  of  her  eyes. 

We  have  never  held  her  in  our  arms. 
We  have  never  watched  her  crawl; 

We  know  not  the  first  word  that  she  spoke. 
We  know  not  the  special  name  she  is  called. 

But  we  love  this  child  with  all  our  hearts. 
And  we  pray  that  one  day  she  will  know 

Of  the  love  that  her  distant  friends  had  felt, 
A  love  that  will  grow  and  grow  and  grow. 


Donald  King 

Note:  The  members  of  the  Wayne  Community  College  chapter  of  Circle  K  sponsor 
this  child  through  SAVE-THE-CHILDREN,  an  organization  involved  in  raising 
funds  for  children. 
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After  Maude's  Funeral 

He  came  to  the  house. 
Our  escort  for  the  final  visit 
To  the  grave. 
We  return. 

Admire  his  handiwork  once  more. 
The  grasses  undisturbed. 
Rejoined  now,  and  seamless. 

The  sun  sets  behind  us. 

He  explains  that  headstones  face  the  east. 

Husbands  and  wives  lie  buried  as  they  marry 

She  on  his  left  side 

(You  say)  to  leave  his  sword  arm  free. 

So  on  this  lifebed 

Your  arm  draped  around  me 

Against  the  night. 

Knowing  no  headstones  will  mark 

Where  we  lie. 

Knowing  our  choice  for  ashes. 
We  celebrate  the  little  deaths 
Within  the  winding  sheet: 
It's  what  we  have 
Till  morning. 

Liz  Meador 


Leave  A  Place 

Leave  a  place 
for  grass  to  grow 
So  flowers  may  smile 
and  trees  stand  old 
So  the  sun  may  warm 
the  dirt-caked  grins 

Of  children 
so  the  older  ones 
May  walk  in  summer  breezes 
to  hear  the  crickets  sing 
Leave  a  place 
so.  .  .  . 

Solyce  Poe 
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ANOTHER  ENDANGERED  SPECIES? 
by  Maryann  Wiley 


"Hurry!  Hurry!  Hurry!  Only  one  thin  dime!  Get  a 
peek  into  the  world  of  the  amazing,  the  vanishing 
wonder  of  America.  See  her  work  side  by  side  with  an 
average  one  of  her  species.  We  proudly  present:  the  one 
and  only  genuine  'Supermom'l" 

As  we  enter  the  tent  expecting  —  who  knows  what, 
—  our  eyes  become  adjusted  to  the  darkness  within  and 
all  that  we  see  are  two  women  working  side  by  side.  One 
labeled  "Supermom,"  the  other  labeled  just  "Mom." 
Let  us  step  aside  from  the  throng  pushing  past  and  take 
time  to  consider:  Is  the  idea  of  a  "Supermom"  an  im- 
possible myth  foisted  upon  the  American  public  by  the 
media? 

"Supermom"  is  presented  to  us  daily  on  T.V.,  in 
slick  magazine  advertisements,  and  in  newspapers,  as  a 
{jerson  of  flawless  appearance  and  mien.  She  is  always 
perfectly  dressed  in  the  latest  fashions,  be  they  heels, 
hose,  and  dress,  or  sportabouts,  knee  socks,  and  culot- 
tes. Never  a  hair  out  of  place  nor  nail  polish  nicked, 
whether  she  is  mopping  the  floor  or  cooking  for  a  sit- 
down  dinner  for  fifty!  "Supermom"  is  perfectly  groom- 
ed at  all  times.  "Mom,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  coping 
with  a  baby  on  her  jeans-clad  hip,  curlers  in  her  hair  in 
hopes  it  will  be  dry  by  the  time  company  arrives  tonight, 
mopping  away  at  the  dull,  milk-and-cookie  stained,  no- 
wax  floor.  Her  T-shirt,  borrowed  from  hubby  to  cover 
those  past  pregnancy  bulges,  substitutes  as  a  towel  for 
her  red,  work-roughened  hands. 

Our  attention  focuses  again  on  "Supermom"  as  her 
day  progresses.  She  is  forever  cheerful,  her  washer 
works  perfectly,  all  manufacturers  live  up  to  their  war- 


ranties, and  her  baby  sleeps  a  full  eight  hours  from  the 
night  he  comes  into  this  world.  "Supermom"  is  always 
a  glowing,  healthy  specimen,  never  in  need  of  tablets  or 
powders.  "Mom, "on  the  other  hand,  has  an  occasional 
headache  brought  on  by  inconsiderate  repairmen, 
washers  overflowing  and  turning  pink  in  mid-wash  of 
the  "company"  linens,  puppies  and  children  running 
across  freshly  waxed  floors,  and  an  infant  that  takes 
years  to  realize  that  other  people  like  to  sleep  all  night 
through,  once  in  a  while  —  not  gel  up  to  eat  and  play 
every  two  hours. 

Our  attention  is  again  rivetted  to  "Supermom"  as 
her  days  are  telescoped  into  an  unbelievable  balance  of 
perfect  homemaker,  exemplary  employee,  and  extraor- 
dinary mother  with  always  enough  time,  resources,  and 
organization  to  have  homemade  cookies  always  at  hand 
and  to  be  able  to  give  forever,  whenever,  and  by 
whomever  asked.  A  robot,  ooops,  away  there  in  the 
future,  see  that  spring  begin  to  uncoil!?  Quickly,  back 
to  our  reaUstic  "Mom."  She  is  a  concerned  mother  who 
has  time  for  a  hug.  She  knows  where  the  cookie  aisle  is 
in  the  store  for  those  last  minute  remembered  school 
parties.  She  keeps  a  clean  and  comfortable  house  and 
she  makes  a  good,  dependable  employee.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  "Mom"  is  aware  of  herself  and  is  not  in 
danger  of  losing  her  mainspring  or  rusting  away  when 
the  print  fades. 

"Mom"  is  not  in  danger  of  replacement  by  "Super- 
mom," nor  is  "Mom"  to  be  relegated  to  the  side  shows 
and  treated  as  a  freak.  "Mom"  is  an  individual  and  a 
person.  "Mom"  has  feelings,  intelligence,  and  a  heart. 
"Hurry,  let's  get  out  of  this  tent." 
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Darkness  Unto  Light 
by  Dot  Elledge 


It  is  strange  how  dark  a  sunny  day  can  be.  How 
quickly  the  warm  and  friendly  sunshine  can  become 
darkest,  coldest  gloom.  How  suddenly  the  joyous  sing- 
ing of  birds  and  the  raucous  cries  of  gulls  can  crash  i-^to 
stunning  silence.  How  even  the  roar  of  the  waves  can 
still.  How  empty,  dark,  and  silent  a  day  can  become. 

He  stood  there,  poUtely  and  calmly  teUing  her  that 
they  were  through.  There  was  even  kindness  in  his  voice. 
But  for  her  each  word  was  a  hammer  smashing  apart  her 
world,  her  life.  Her  senses  reeled,  as  if  the  world  had 
slipped  from  beneath  her.  The  day  that  had  been  so 
bright  and  beautiful  moments  before  now  seemed  sud- 
denly a  dark  void  engulfing  her. 

She  did  not  cry.  She  did  not  even  speak.  She  simply 
turned  and  walked  away  from  him,  holding  herself 
straight  and  stiff,  her  hands  rigid  at  her  sides.  She  was 
deathly  cold  and  she  walked  in  a  mist-shrouded  sUence. 
Up  the  pier,  across  the  narrow  white  sand  beach  she 
moved  in  a  daze.  Reaching  the  cliff  trail,  she  started 
blindly  up  it. 

The  cUff  rose  high  and  steep  with  a  narrow,  rocky 
trail  winding  up  and  around  the  rougher  part  of  it  to  the 
flat  grassy  area  on  top.  Beautiful  wind-beaten  old  trees 
and  worn  rocks  dotted  the  gentle  slope  leading  down  to 
the  tiny  isolated  beach  on  the  other  side.  This  had 
always  been  one  of  her  favorite  places. 

Always  before  the  rugged  beauty  of  this  stretch  of 
coast  could  give  her  a  feeUng  of  awe  and  wonder.  But 
not  today.  Today  it  did  not  matter,  nothing  did.  Life  for 
her  was  over  and  never  again  could  anything  be  impor- 
tant. 

Several  times  she  sUpped  but  regained  her  footing 
and  plunged  on  up  the  trail.  She  did  not  see  the  gulls 
that  rose  from  her  path  to  whirl  overhead,  uttering  loud 
but  unheard  cries.  She  reached  the  top  of  the  cliff  and 
ran  with  stumbling  steps  to  the  shelter  of  an  old  tree.  In 
its  shade  she  threw  herself  face  down  on  the  grass  and 
lay  still.  Then  the  flood  of  tears  came.  Her  sobs  shat- 
tered the  silence  that  had  enveloped  her  since  she  had 
left  the  pier.  She  had  no  idea  how  long  she  cried,  but 
finally  her  sobs  slowed  and  then  ceased.  After  a  few 
moments  she  rolled  over  and  turned  her  tear-soaked 
face  up  toward  the  sun. 

Overhead  tiny  puffs  of  white  cloud  floated  in  the 
bright  blue  sky.  Just  above  her  head,  birds  sang  and  flit- 
ted among  the  branches,  their  bright  feathers  flashing 
among  the  green  like  ornaments  on  a  Christmas  tree. 
High  overhead,  two  white  gulls  circled.  The  sun,  shining 
through  the  leaves,  painted  in  dapples  of  hght  and 
shadow.  A  gentle  breeze  whispered  by,  drying  the  girl's 
tears  and  lifting  her  damp  hair. 

Exhausted,  she  lay  there  unthinking,  staring  with 


unseeing  eyes  up  through  the  leaves.  Numbed  by  the 
shock  of  her  sudden  loss,  she  was  conscious  only  of  the 
aching  void  that  filled  her,  pushing  aside  all  ability  to 
think  and  all  awareness  of  her  surroundings.  For  long 
uncounted  moments  she  lay  there,  quiet  and  stiU.  Final- 
ly getting  to  her  feet  she  moved  like  a  sleepwalker  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  Far  below  the  waves  crashed  and 
thundered  against  the  base  of  the  cliff,  sending  white 
rainbow-splashed  spray  glinting  into  the  sunshine.  She 
stood  for  many  minutes  at  the  edge,  staring  down  at  the 
waves,  willing  her  mind  away  from  conscious,  coherent 
thought. 

At  last  she  lifted  her  head  and  spoke  aloud  for  the 
first  time  since  she  had  called  his  name  as  she  ran  down 
the  pier  to  meet  him.  And  it  was  his  name  she  spoke 
now,  crying  it  out,  flinging  it  from  her  into  the  wind,  an 
anguished  sound  torn  from  the  depths  of  her  despair. 
The  wind  caught  the  sound  and  it  was  lost  in  the  roar  of 
the  crashing  waves.  But  the  single  word  broke  the  spell 
of  silence  in  which  she  had  entombed  herself.  Turning 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  she  Ufted  her  hand  to  brush 
her  hair  from  her  face.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  ring  on  her 
finger,  his  ring.  It  was  a  slender  golden  circlet  mounted 
with  a  small  pearl  mated  to  a  single  tiny  diamond.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  the  ring,  then  slowly  drew 
it  off.  Turning  swiftly  back  to  the  cUff  edge  she  Ufted 
her  hand  in  sudden  wild  desire  to  be  rid  of  this  symbol 
of  what  had  been.  But  another  thought  stayed  her  hand; 
the  ring  would  have  to  be  returned. 

She  sank  to  a  nearby  rock,  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  sobbed,  whispering  his  name  over  and  over. 
She  reUved  the  three  years  she  had  known  him.  She  let 
herself  remember  their  first  meeting,  their  first  date,  all 
the  special  wonderful  times  they  had  shared. 

Finally  crying  quietly,  she  seated  herself  in  the  shade 
of  some  low  bushes  near  the  cliff  edge.  The  first  sharp 
edge  of  ther  grief  had  burned  away  and  she  once  more 
could  allow  herself  to  think. 

She  had  loved  him  deeply  and  knew  that  he  had  lov- 
ed her.  How  such  a  love  could  so  quickly  die  and 
another  take  its  place  she  would  not  even  try  to  under- 
stand. There  had  been  no  formal  engagement  between 
them,  just  an  understanding  that  someday  they  would 
wed.  Now  his  loss  had  left  a  void  which  she  was  sure  no 
one  else  would  ever  be  able  to  fill. 

How  could  Ufe  go  on  when  so  large  a  part  of  it  had 
been  torn  away?  But  it  would  go  on.  She  would  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  her  shattered  world,  put  them  back 
together  in  something  resembUng  Ufe  and  go  on.  She 
would  do  so  because  there  was  simply  nothing  else  to 
do. 
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She  realized  that  she  would  have  to  tell  her  parents 
and  her  friends  that  her  romance  was  over.  But  she 
simply  could  not  admit,  even  to  her  dearest  friend,  that 
the  man  she  loved  had  rejected  her.  Somehow  she  would 
have  to  mask  the  hurt,  pretend  that  it  did  not  really  mat- 
ter. Moments  before  she  had  thought  nothing  could  ever 
touch  her  again  but  suddenly  she  found  that  pride  was 
still  important.  In  fact,  it  was  very  important  indeed. 

Sitting  there,  trying  to  decide  what  to  do,  she 
became  vaguely  aware  of  a  figure  moving  along  the 
beach  in  the  tiny  cove  below.  At  first  she  watched  him 
without  interest.  Then  as  he  came  closer,  she  recognized 
him. 

His  family  had  moved  to  the  beach  over  a  year  ago. 
Like  her,  he  attended  the  nearby  college  and  she  had  a 
class  or  two  with  him.  However  he  did  not  fit  into  her 
crowd  so  she  and  her  friends  had  never  paid  any  real  at- 
tention to  him.  The  most  noticeable  things  about  him 
were  a  shght  Ump  and  the  leg  brace  he  usually  wore.  His 
dark  coloring  and  accented  speech  made  him  still  more 
of  an  outsider.  But  the  really  different  thing  about  him 
was  his  total  lack  of  interest  in  the  socially  eUte  group  in 
which  she  moved. 

Now,  watching  him  cross  the  sand,  his  ever  present 
guitar  slung  across  his  back,  she  remembered  other 
times  she  had  noticed  him.  In  spite  of  his  bad  leg,  he  was 
an  excellent  swimmer  and  she  had  often  seen  him  at  the 
beach.  He  played  the  guitar  with  superb  skill  and  had  a 
good  voice.  She  had  heard  him  informally  on  a  number 
of  occasions  and  even  in  a  few  school  programs. 
Always,  both  on  the  beach  and  on  campus,  he  shied 
away  from  all  contact  with  her  crowd.  In  fact,  she  now 
realized  she  had  rarely  seen  him  with  anyone  at  all. 

He  reached  the  gentle  grassy  slope  and  started  slowly 
up  it  toward  where  she  sat,  hidden  from  his  view.  He 
wore  only  swim  trunks  and  a  towel  tossed  carelessly 
across  one  shoulder.  Watching  him  she  realized  he  was 
actually  handsome.  For  a  moment  she  tried  to  imagine 
him  without  the  Ump.  Not  really  tall,  he  possessed  a 
lean,  broad  shouldered  athletic  body  burned  a  dark 
bronze  by  wind  and  sun.  In  spite  of  his  Hmp,  he  carried 
himself  in  a  proud,  free  manner  that  plainly  declared  to 


the  world  that  he  was  his  own  man,  a  complete  man, 
neither  needing  nor  wanting  pity.  Today  he  was  without 
the  brace  and  his  hmp  was  even  more  pronounced  than 
usual. 

As  he  neared  the  top  of  the  slope  she  could  see  clear- 
ly the  curly  jet  black  hair  crowning  the  dark,  evenly  tan- 
ned face  with  its  almost  classic  features.  She  was  startled 
by  the  sudden  realization  that  she  had  never  really  seen 
him  before,  had  never  even  thought  to  look  beyond  his 
Ump  and  his  almost  cold  reserve.  She  was  even  more 
startled  by  her  discovery  of  her  interest  in  him.  How 
could  she  even  notice  another  man  so  soon?  How  could 
she  have  avoided  noticing  this  one  for  so  long? 

He  reached  the  top  of  the  slope  and  caught  sight  of 
her.  He  stopped,  hesitating  a  moment,  and  she  was 
quickly  aware  of  her  tear-streaked  face  and  disarrayed 
hair.  He  Ufted  his  hand  in  an  almost  timid  gesture  of 
greeting.  She  returned  the  salute  and  he  Umped  rapidly 
across  the  short  distance  between  them. 

He  did  not  speak  as  he  stopped  a  few  yards  from 
her.  His  eyes  met  and  held  hers  in  one  long  breath- 
stopping  moment  before  he  flashed  her  a  dazzUng 
smile — a  smile  that  for  the  moment  made  words 
superfluous.  She  knew  he  saw  the  tear  marks  on  her  face 
and  understood;  she  would  never  need  to  tell  him  why 
she  had  been  crying.  His  sympathy  was  a  wordless 
thing.  She  accepted  it  in  the  same  silence  and  tried  to 
smile  at  him  but  her  face  felt  stiff  and  frozen.  He  looked 
away  from  her  then,  out  over  the  sea.  After  a  long  mo- 
ment, when  she  stiU  had  not  spoken,  he  seated  himself 
on  a  nearby  rock,  sUpped  the  guitar  from  his  back  and 
with  gentle  dancing  fingers  swept  the  strings. 

The  song  was  a  sad  one,  sweet  and  haunting.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  let  the  mood  of  the  music  take  her, 
lull  her  into  something  that  was  almost  peace.  The 
minutes  passed  slowly.  The  tune  he  playea  changed  and 
changed  again,  but  always  it  kept  the  bittersweet  quality 
that  was  quietly  washing  away  her  hurt. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  he  was  watching  her,  a 
tiny  smile  hovering  about  his  Ups,  waiting  only  for  her 
glance  before  Ughting  up  his  whole  face.  Suddenly,  she 
too  could  smile  as  with  a  rush  of  sound  and  color  the 
world  returned  to  Ufe. 
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It  Will  Drive  You  Crazy 

What  flowers  are  eaten 
by  star-foot  moles? 
(/  knew  that  yesterday. ) 
A  cribbage  board 
has  how  many  holes? 
(A  game  I  can  7  even  play. ) 
What  is  a  the  color 
of  a  chicken's  eye? 
(As  if  I  really  care.) 
Where  is  the  source 
of  a  tsunami? 
{Is  that  like  a  teddy  bear?) 
Who  was  the  leader 
of  the  Polish  Grooms? 
{I've  heard  this  joke  before!) 
The  Vatican  has 
how  many  rooms? 
{This  is  getting  to  be  a  bore.) 
Are  lazy-boys 
actually  lazy? 
{The  point  is  really  moot.) 
Can  playing  a  game 
drive  you  crazy? 
{Yes!  Trivial  Pursuit.) 


Creative  Doodles  by  Carol  Haire 


Ron  Van  Cor 
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A  SMALL  BRIDGE  IN  TIME 

by  Dave  Meador 


In  the  world  of  human  affairs  a  few  people  instigate 
change,  with  the  masses  merely  responding  to  that 
force.  A  few  people,  wise  or  foolish,  order  and  the  rest 
obey.  John  Steinbeck's  treatment  of  change,  social  and 
economic,  in  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  is  interesting  in  that 
institutions  and  ideas  catalyze  upheaval,  the  human 
agent  nowhere  being  readily  apparent. 

Throughout  the  Age  of  Man  every  revolutionary 
doctrine  which  has  affected  large  nimibers  of  people  has 
had  a  spokesman,  at  least  one  person  who  could  be 
associated  directly  with  it  and  who,  in  some  measure, 
could  be  held  accountable  for  it.  Once  lormulated,  this 
grand  new  idea  could  not  easily  be  silenced,  even  by  the 
murder  of  its  originator.  But  at  least  there  was  a  name,  a 
Uving,  breathing  human  who  could  be  cursed  or  praised, 
as  opinion  dictated,  and  from  that  there  could  be  deriv- 
ed some  personal  satisfaction.  But  Steinbeck  presents 
something  different  from  this.  No  man  evicted  the 
tenants  from  their  land.  "It  ain't  nobody.  It's  a  com- 
pany," one  character  was  told;  there  wasn't  nobody  you 
could  lay  for,"  he  replied.  However  nebulous  the  party 
responsible  may  have  been,  his  excuse  was  plain 
enough:  "We  can't  afford  to  keep  no  tenants  .  .  .  The 
share  a  tenant  gets  is  jus'  the  margin  a  profit  we  can't 
affort  to  lose  ...  If  we  put  all  our  Ian'  in  one  piece,  we 
can  jus'  hardly  make  her  pay."  So  the  small  farms  were 
combined  and  the  share  croppers  were  driven  off.  And 
nobody  had  done  it. 

What  is  a  man  worth?  He  has  no  fur  to  make  his 
hide  merchantable;  socially,  his  flesh  cannot  be  eaten. 
What  good  are  honor,  dignity,  hard  work,  and  freedom 
if  they  do  not  efficiently  produce  goods  and  services? 
These  things,  per  se,  have  no  market  value;  they  yield  no 
margin  of  profit.  Is  a  man  whose  sin  is  poverty  fit  to 
live? 

The  landless  tenants  were  largely  uneducated  people, 
possessing  few  skills  with  which  to  earn  a  living.  Ten  or 
a  hundred  of  them  might  have  found  work  as  laborers; 
but  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  men,  women, 
children,  hungry  and  with  nowhere  to  go.  From  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  coast  there  were  not 
enough  jobs  to  keep  half  of  them  permanently 
employed,  even  had  they  been  skilled  workers.  So,  in 
ones  and  twos  and  in  hordes,  they 
roamed,  lured  to  CaUfomia  by  honeyed  tales  of  plenty, 
Ued  to,  exploited,  beaten,  and  feared. 

Will  Durant  claimed,  "It  was  a  great  advance  when 
the  strong  consented  to  eat  the  weak  by  due  process  of 
law."  Perhaps  these  weak  tenant  farmers,  being  eaten 
"by  due  process  of  law"  contributed  to  the  present 


strength  of  this  country.  The  impersonal  banks  and 
companies,  relative  to  an  individual,  are  as  autonomous 
and  as  strong  as  they  ever  were;  but  the  multitudes  are 
better  fed  and  educated  and,  we  like  to  think,  they  are 
more  secure  than  in  days  past.  Steinbeck,  in  another 
novel,  pretty  well  summed  up  the  situation  arising  from 
and  following  the  Great  Depression  and  World  War  II: 

It  is  the  nature  of  a  man  as  he  grows  older,  a 
small  bridge  in  time,  to  protest  against  change, 
particularly  change  for  the  better.  But  it  is  true 
that  we  have  exchanged  corpulence  for  starva- 
tion, and  either  one  will  kill  us.  The  Unes  of 
change  are  down.  We,  or  at  least  I,  can  have  no 
conception  of  human  life  and  human  thought 
in  a  hundred  years  or  fifty  years.  Perhaps  my 
greatest  wisdom  is  the  knowledge  that  I  do  not 
know.  The  sad  ones  are  those  who  waste  their 
energy  in  trying  to  hold  it  back,  for  they  can 
only  feel  bitterness  in  loss  and  no  joy  in  gain. 
{Travels  with  Charlie,  John  Steinbeck.) 
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The  Wind  Howled 


The  wind  howled. 

The  heavens  cried  and  struck  out  in  anger. 
The  trees  bowed  down  in  respect. 
The  children  hid  in  hollows, 
and  waited. 
Silence,  silence. 

The  trees  stood  proud  once  more. 

The  children  emerged  from  hiding. 

The  darkness  dissipated 

And  the  orange  glow  crept  over  the  horizon. 

Diana  Broome 


Photo  by  Harvey  Gregory 
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Catch  the  Wind 


Catch  the  wind  slowly 
let  it  carry  you  far 
fly  high  and  fly  gracefully 
try  to  reach  a  new  star. 

Catch  the  wind  slowly 
let  it  billow  your  sail 
if  you  follow  your  heart 
you  will  never  fail. 

Catch  the  wind  slowly 
follow  your  heart's  pull 
go  where  it  leads  you 
until  you  are  full. 

Catch  the  wind  slowly 
sail  high  and  sail  free 
catch  the  wind  slowly 
and,  then,  remember  me. 

Jeanette  Pettiford 


So  Hard 

Why  is  writing  this  poem  so  hard? 

I  have  all  the  references  down  on  a  card. 

I  know  all  the  names  that  have  to  fit  in. 
I  just  can't  decide  on  the  way  to  begin. 

Use  of  the  library  is  no  use  to  me, 
The  noise  is  too  quiet;  I  need  MTV. 

I  figure  a  six-pack  would  help  with  the  mood. 
Naturally  then  I'll  break  out  the  food. 

Cigarettes,  snacks,  music,  and  brew; 
Everything  I  need,  for  tomorrow  it's  due. 

If  I  get  an  F,  I  won't  graduate. 
I'll  never  attend  UNC  or  State. 

I've  got  to  get  busy  or  my  future  is  marred. 
But  why  is  writing  this  poem  so  hard? 

Ron  Van  Cor 
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The  poems  on  the  following  pages  are  written  by  members  of  the  Adult  Creative  Writing  class  taught  by  Margaret 
Boothe  Baddour  and  offered  by  the  Community  Arts  Council  through  Wayne  Community  College. 


The  Chinaberry 

Climb  way  up  high 
wanting  to  reach. 
Swing  free  like  a 
monkey  from  Umb  to 
green  leaved  limb. 
Suddenly  hands  miss 
the  knotted  branch. 
Scream,  death  cry, 
images  pass  by.  Hit 
the  ground  hard. 
Paralyzed,  no  breath. 
Strain  for  air.  Lungs 
fill,  tears  come.  Stand. 

Cora  Livingston 


Afraid  /  Cave  /  People 

Light  of  lightning.  .  .  thunderclap! 
forces  them  to  the  mouth. 
Depths  of  Darkness 
force  them  back. 
Monkeys  in  the  Middle. 

Tom  Drew 


Preservation 

Kiwis  do  not  last. 
We  eat  them  quick 
or  else  they  roll 
to  a  dark  corner 
and  rot.  I  seek 
to  preserve  them 
in  a  jar  of  words  — 
to  protect  them 
from  our  hunger 
and  obUvion 
behind  the  cheese. 

Judy  Smith 


TO  MY  BROTHER 

My  closest  rival 
Bruised  by  a  death 
you  had  no  hand  in, 
branded  with  the 
shame  of  Hfe; 
Oldest  son  by  default. 
Battered  by  hopeless 
expectations, 
belittled  by 
fatherly  fantasies, 
lost  in  a  world 
of  jagged  edges. 
You  hold  on 
with  both  hands, 
wear  your  scars 
Hke  warning  signs. 
Euphoric  hazes  cushion 
sharper  falls. 
My  alter  ego — 
through  you  I  see 
all  the  pain 
that  could  have/ 
should  have/ 
been  mine. 

Martha  Kaukeinen 
Winter 

If  you  find  the  cold  winds  biting 
when  early  Winter  comes. 

and  no  warm  hearth  is  inviting 

and  the  whistling  chillness  numbs  — 

If  your  world  is  bleak  as  swirUng  snow 
and  Hfe  is  naught  but  misery 

with  not  one  window  found  aglow  — 
Perhaps  you'll  come  to  me? 

Ray  Dotson 
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WHAT  THE  NEIGHBORS  SAID 

(for  Jean) 

You'd  expect  it  would' ve  come 
sooner,  seein'  as  how 
she  Uved  — 

wild,  ya  know.  Two  husbands, 
left  'em  both  and  one 
not  even  quite  her  own 
color. 

Polynesian,  ain't  it  called? 

The  other  husband  got 

the  kids!  No  battle,  see. 

She  just  let  the  kids  go 

and,  quicker' n  a  spooked 

swamp  hare,  off 

she  went  to  live 

the  good  life.  Got  thin 

and  tan,  had  her  hair 

fuzzed  and  turned  clear  gold. 

Well,  settled  down 

is  a  thing  you  wear,  ya  know, 

like  a  hair  style  and 

lettin'  the  grey 

show.  Funny, 

her  meetin'  an  end,  head-on 

comin'  home  from  work. 

Died  in  an  instant.  Wasn't  even 

her  fault,  though 

somehow  you'd  expect 

it  should 've  been. 

Ree  Young 


HYPERACTIVITY 

Motion  for  the  sake  of  motion 
Only  because  stillness  doesn't  satisfy 
Not  one  thing  holds  your  attention. 
You  only  see  moments  rushing  by. 
If  only  one  were 

Drowning  in  a  clear,  calm,  shallow  pool 
You  could  reach  out 
and  pull  it  to  you. 

But  a  rushing  stream  of  melted  mountain  snow 
Flashing  many  forth  in  long  haphazard  row 
Makes  you  cringe,  realize 
If  you  try  to  save  them  all, 
Few  will  be  saved,  many  will  die. 

Vickie  Crobak 


THE  M— M  BOYS 

Country  boys  with  porcupine  cowlicks 

that  no  hair  tonic  can  lick 

shoulder  rough-hewn  hickory  bats 

clutch  favorite  sawmiU  slats 

tote  tattered  gloves,  hand-me-downs, 

throw  taped  baseballs,  rock  center,  twine  wound 

play  in  rolled  up  britches,  barefeet 

no  uniforms  nor  shoes  with  cleats 

on  a  diamond  dotted  with  cow  droppings 

during  their  nickel  and  dime  days 

when  the  important  thing  was  not 

to  tour  London  nor  liberate  Paris  — 

but  to  emulate  the  M — M  Boys, 

Mantle  and  Maris. 

Eddie  Williams 


A  Day  At  Morning 


I  would  have  liked  to  share 
the  indignant  finch 
on  the  patio  style 
scolding  the  barbarian 
who  dared  enter  his  space. 
Or  —  the  gray  acrobat's 
performance  on  the  lawn 
for  an  audience  of  —  one. 
I  would  have  liked  to  share 
the  swallowtail  butterfly 
as  it  echoed  the  gold 
of  the  day  lily  trumpets  — 
or  a  honey  bee  probing 
a  lemony  cluster  of  yarrow. 

J  would  have  shared  it  all, 
but  had  they  been  there  — 
none  of  it  would  have  happened. 

Nancy  Donnelly 
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IA/FMHRL  by  Greg  Thomas 


J  OH  l/Voi/V  wiHAl5Trti6TTHE  First 
|eaf  of  the  Amm  To  FaII!  KcW 
iWONDEKflii! 


J  THE  CHANGE  OF  OME  SEASoW  To 
AKoTKER.  AlMosT  liKE  THE  ENO 
of  ONE  Life  AMD  THE  BiKTH  oF 
ANoTrtFR-FU|l  OF  EVERY  THIMG  NEW 
'MnRFAtiTiRll 


JrT'5AMAZ/NG  WHATl  — . 

pNSPlRATloM  You  CAM  6eT  FKoAi^ 
[ADEAD  LEAF.) 


l^ENDEL  ^  

J  Good  morMin&,CIa55maTE5, 
Today  my  speech  15  NoToMi 
ANY  WORIO  WlCBuToM  SPEECH 


WF.MOEL 


UH  HUH 
UH  HuH-UHhlUH! 


iuiTHiiH .  Vep  L 

TMaT  5oaMD5  Good 
lAMO  50  DOES  THAI]] 


TP  THE  pkE6iOf*rr 

TEACHER  ON  Bo 

SHU  me,  PlfA5f-   

7EACHERj:>ID  LAOy  CMOBETTER 
JUST  STRAP  HFR  ON  ANO 

THAT  Sucker  for  0£fp  5Pacf!^ 


NA6A  /N  Response 

ON  PuTTlNfe  A 
,   JOARDTWE  6P^\CE 
Plf  A5f.  mt  MY /VIATH 


WF.MOFL 


AMONoWJN  CONCIUSIOKJ  WITH 
MY  COAAAAENTARY  FoftTpDP^S 
SHOW^OAl  A  LOOK  BACK  ATf 
X:aaaPAI6M  srj  


JnTowTHaT  I  THINK  6ACK,RONAIO  ^ 
REAGAfi  AMO  GEORGE  BuSH  mt 
AHORE  auiTED  For  THE  JbRar— 


iIL05T  FAiTH  IMTHEL 
(OEMOCRaTS  IVHEM  GERAUaiNF 

WAiinED  To  Paint  DA 

 1^  ALL  THE  AAK 


Paint  DAPFpDiLS 


o  o  o  o  o  g 
@o  o  o  o  ^ 

® 
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